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Memorabilia. 





SOME six years ago in the Antiquaries 
Joumal (vol. xiii. pp. 97-108) a Byzan- 
tine water cistern at Salamis in Cyprus was 
described by Miss Joan de Plat Taylor. In 
the Journal for this year’s October, under 
“Notes’ will be found an account of the 
paintings in this cistern by Mrs. Bardswell, 
who was given the work of cleaning and pre- 
serving them. Having cleared off as much 
as could safely be done of a thick deposit of 
lime and rendered the remaining thin film 
transparent by wax treatment, Mrs. Bards- 
well made copies of the paintings to a reduced 
scale in water-colour. Photographs of these 
copies are given, besides the opinion on the 
painting of Professor Soteriou of Athens. 
The cistern, then, is to be assigned to the 
first half of the sixth century and reign of 
Justinian: the palaeography of the inscrip- 
tions and the cruciferous nimbus of the head 
of Christ upon it both help to fix the date. 
The monument was probably a holy water 
cistern, supposed to hold water with healing 
properties, such as are common in Byzantine 
times. Nicodemius, a rich man of Salamis, 
was, as an inscription shows, the donor of the 
decoration. Other inscriptions invoke the 
patron saints of Cyprus, Barnabas and Epi- 
phanius. The decoration, as shown by the 
photographs—a long horizontal panel filled 
with water-lily leaves, a fish or two and a 
duck—is naive but apparently not ineffective. 
The head of Christ is in a circle immediately 
above the panel. 


THE Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 

British Academy was delivered last April 
by Dr. H. B. Charlton. We received it as 
a brochure the other day from Humphrey 
Milford (2s, 6d.). The subject is the nature 
of tragedy especially as related to fiction— 
to love-stories—and as exemplified in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ which is presented as an ‘‘experi- 
mental tragedy.’ In spite of all the well- 





known beauty of the play the lecturer pro- 


nounces it, as a tragedy, to be a failure; 
he thinks that Shakespeare himself felt it to 
be so. The reason for this is brought out 
with some close discussion of the nature of 
tragedy according to ancient views and the 
view of Shakespeare’s day. Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the theme is also pretty fully 
illustrated by reference to its treatment in 
the earlier authors. The general result is to 
suggest that the peculiar tragic coherence best 
perhaps expressed by 1d dvayxatoy is lacking 
in it. ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ we are told, ‘“ has 
but conquered us by a trick: the experiment 
carries him no nearer to the heart of 
tragedy.’”’ The paper concludes with Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum on all the dramatist’s work 
as certainly true of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and 
of all the plays which come before the four 
great tragedies; in comedy he seems to repose 
or luxuriate as in a mode of thinking con- 
genial to him. His tragedy seems to be skill, 
his comedy to be instinct. 


AN interesting item in Vol. ix., Part iii. of 

the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society, which we received the other 
day, is the presidential address—on ‘ The 
Archaeologist and the Historian ’—delivered 
in November of last year by Professor J. D. 
Mackie. Under both headings a large part 
of the discourse is usefully devoted to the 
dangers which beset these workers, whether in 
regard to evidence, method, apparatus or pre- 
sentation. Common eense, kindliness and 
severity are here mingled and lightened by 
a good anecdote or two. Dr. W. Douglas 
Simpson contributes a detailed and scholarly 
paper on ‘The Architectural History of 
Rothesay Castle,’ and the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Edgar gives an account of the Tardenoisian 
Site at Ballantrae, Ayrshire—a recent dis- 
covery the more to be noted in that pre-his- 
toric sites yielding microliths have not 
hitherto frequently turned up on the western 
side of Scotland. ‘Some Old Stone Dove 
Cots—mainly in Lanarkshire,’ form the sub- 
ject of Mr. J. Jeffrey Waddell’s article, to 
which is added a note by Mr. Harold Mc- 
Intosh on ‘Dove Cots in the Eyes of the 
Law.’ Doves — or ‘‘ doos ’’—the latter 
writer explains, were apt to be the same kind 
of nuisance to tenant farmers in past days 
as are the deer in some parts of the Highlands 
to-day. They fed on the crops, but the farmer 
might not kill them. Accordingly the number 
of doo-cots was restricted; only persons who 
owned a certain extent of land were allowed 
to build one; and while anyone who buys a 
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lawful doo-cot may maintain it, he may not 
rebuild it after it becomes ruinous unless he 
is duly qualified by possession of land accord- 
ing to the regulation. The first paper is a 
short one by Mr. James Kirkwood, entitled 
‘ Post Office Stones.’ These stones belong to 
South African history; they were a device 
of mariners in the days before the Cape was 
occupied by Europeans to expedite the for- 
warding home of ships’ letters and documents. 
The seamen, when calling for water at Table 
Bay, selected a large boulder, carved on it 
their ship’s name and a date and the words 
‘“* Look below here for letters,’’ set the stone 
in a place above high-water mark, and de- 
posited the letters beneath it covered by 
canvas made waterproof by pitch. A home- 
ward bound vessel would pick up the letters 
and take them with her, and so save weeks 
of time. Ships of English, French, Dutch 
and Danish nationality made use of the 
device as the inscriptions attest. These post 
office stones have been brought to light from 
time to time at Cape Town and several good 
ones are in the South African Museum there. 
Among other details Mr. Kirkwood tells us 
that a well-known example, of 1622, may be 
seen in the vestibule of the Cape Town Gen- 
eral Post Office; the oldest, of date 1607, is 
built into the walls of Cape Town Castle, 
which is the most ancient building in South 
Africa. 


THE article which will probably interest the 

general reader most in the Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research for 
Winter, 1939, is that by ‘‘ Peter’s Finger ”’ 
about Lord Kitchener and the bombardment 
of Alexandria. It illustrates that side of 
Kitchener’s character which was, so to say, 
difficile and ‘‘ Irish ’’—for are we not told 
that the elephant and the Irishman never 
forget? ‘‘ Peter’s Finger,’? who knew the 
officials involved in the affair and possesses 
a letter of Kitchener’s about it, writes in 
response to the request of more than one 
friend. The bombardment of Alexandria 
took place in July, 1882. Kitchener that 
summer was employed on the survey of 
Cyprus under Major-General Sir R. Bid- 
dulph. He had a mind, however, to see what 
was going on at Alexandria, and put in for 
leave—leave which was understood to be 
‘island leave,’? by no means giving him 
authority to go abroad. Nevertheless, to 
Alexandria he went, unknown to his com- 
manding officer, and made himself very use- 
ful there, so much so that in answer to 
telegrams requiring his return to Cyprus, it 





was stated that he could not be spared. The 
writer of the paper gives details both of 
Kitchener’s proceedings in taking the un- 
authorised leave and of what happened when 
he returned. He was not dealt with very 
severely. The curious thing is that he 
thought himself hardly done by, believing, 
without cause, that black marks had been re. 
corded against him at the War Office, and 
making it a grievance that, with the Egyptian 
Medal for the Nile Expedition of 1884, he 
was not awarded the clasp for Alexandria— 
though he was present there only as an officer 
on leave. The story is illustrated by a letter 
of Kitchener’s to Colonel Warren giving an 
account of his escapade, and another letter 
of his, written in 1885 to Biddulph (in which 
he says he will not wear the Nile medal with- 
out the clasp unless ordered to do so); with 
Biddulph’s eminently reasonable and kindly 
reply. We are told that Kitchener’s resent- 
ment over the whole affair lasted for many 
years. Is not this an old-fashioned attitude 
in a soldier of Kitchener’s calibre? One can 
hardly imagine a present-day man, supposing 
him to possess Kitchener’s military capacity 
and personal force, taking quite that line, 


ITH the December issue of the Cornhill 
Magazine comes the unwelcome news 
that—for the present, at any rate—it is the 
last. The Cornhill is suspended for the dura. 
tion of the war; we cordially hope that when 
peace comes back it will come back too. It 
has had eighty years of life adorned with 
much success, and with the work of many 
famous writers. Its course has touched and 
illustrated the varying life of its day at 
many points. Before the rush of time has 
swept the material away we think its bic 
graphy, that is, its biography in its first run, 
should be put together by somebody. The line 
of Editors from Thackeray to Lord Gorell 
would alone furnish a pleasant chapter in the 
history of periodical literature. Meanwhile 
we note that this last number concludes the 
reminiscences of her ‘ Mission’ by the late 
Queen Marie of Roumania—giving her 
experiences on her return to Paris after her 
visit to King George V and Queen Mary. 
Mr. A. A. W. Ramsay relates once again 
oft-told always rather gruesome tale of the 
murder of the Archbishop of St. Andrews on 
Magus Muir. Another bit of undying Scotch 
lore is ‘ Who shot the Red Fox?’ dealt with 
in very good fashion by Mr. Alasdair Alpin 
MacGregor. The proportion of verse in 
number is a little higher than usual. Verse 
writers will miss the Cornhill. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 





TO A HEDGE-CRICKET.* 


From the Greek Anthology (G. Bell and Sons), ccexlvii., 
paxapifopév oe rérrié. 


ELCOME, blissful Cricket, 
That on yon high spray 
Of the woodland thicket 
Like a monarch gay 
Dost sit, and sipping dew, pour forth thy happy lay. 


All that thou discernest 
In the vernal leas, 
All sweet Summer’s earnest 
Of the year’s increase 
Is thine—a friend in thee e’en the rude ploughman sees. 


Thou to nought dost noyance, 
Thee we men revere 
Who of Summer’s joyance 
Sing’st, our pleasant Seer; 
Thee Phoebus dowered with song, thee hold the Muses dear! 


Age, it may not wear thee, 
Subtlest bard of Earth, 
Sorrow come not near thee, 
In thy veins the dearth 
Of redder blood doth show wellnigh celestial birth! 


W. W. Skeat. 





*This is an experiment, intended to bring cut the parallelisms of thought between the origin»! 


Greek, and the ‘ Skylark.’ 
of the Greek model? 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF SCOTT. 
(See clix. 65, 196.) 


Is ‘N. and Q.’ at the first reference (July 

26, 1930), a correspondent asked for 
poems on the death of Sir Walter Scott. The 
only reply which I have seen (ibid. 196) gave 
one, viz., ‘Carmen funerale,’ which was 
printed in the Graphic and Historical Illus- 
trator, Oct. 13, 1832, pp. 218-219. The follow- 
ing is a chronological list of such poems, and 
I should be grateful if any reader 
can supplement it and answer the queries 
which I attach to some of them, 


1, Gilfillan (R.). ‘Ode to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott.’ (In the Scotsman, 1832, 
Sept. 26.) 

_ Begins: ‘‘ The minstrel sleeps !—the charm 
is o'er.” Reprinted a number of times in 
other journals. 


2. “ In memory of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 





Was Shelley’s poem the inspired development, by a great poet, 


Written on the morning of the day of his 
funeral, Wednesday, Sept. 26.’’ (In the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, 1832, Oct. 1, 
p. 4, col. 6.) 

Begins: ‘‘ What means that stifled but 
heart-melting wail.’’ Who was the author? 


3. S. (A.). ‘On the death of Sir Walter 
Scott.’ (In the Morning Chronicle, 1832, 
Sept. 27, p. 3, col. 1.) 

Begins: ‘‘ Harp of the North! the mighty 
hand.’’ It was reprinted in the Standard, 
1832, Oct. 3, p. 3, col. 1. Who was A.S.? 


4. [Michell (N.).] ‘ Abbotsford, the seat of 
the late lamented Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ 
(In the Standard, 1832, Sept. 28, p. 1, col. 3.) 

Begins: ‘‘Morn springs from distant 
ocean,—calm and bright.’’ Reprinted several 
times. 

5. ‘Sir Walter Scott.’ Eigned, ‘‘ A native 
of Dorsetshire.’”’ (In the Standard, 1832, 
Sept. 29, p. 1, col. 4.) 
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Begins: “‘Oh! lay him lowly beneath the 
gloom.’’ Who was the author? 


6. [Landon (L. E.)] ‘ Sir Walter Scott.’ 
(In the Literary Gazette, 1832 (Sept. 29), pp. 


619-620. ) 

Begins; ‘‘ Our sky has lost another star.’’ 
Reprinted many times. 

7. M. (—). ‘ The mighty one is dead!’ (In 


Greenock Advertiser, Vol. 
1832, p. 3, col. 2.) 

Begins: ‘‘ Scotland! my country, mourn !”’ 
Who was M.? The poem was dated from 


Greenock. 


8. [Spicer (W. H.).] ‘On the lamented 
death of Sir Walter Scott.’ (In the Stan- 
dard, 1832, Oct. 3, p. 3, col. 1.) 

Begins: ‘‘ Take thy harp, Scotland, there 
are sad thoughts now.’’ Acknowledged by 
Spicer in his volume ‘ The last evening of 
Catanie’ (1834), 

9. ‘On the death of Sir Walter Scott.’ (In 
the Kelso Mail, 1832, Oct. 4, p. 3, col. 3.) 

First line not known. Who was the 
author ? 

10. Swain (C.). ‘ Dryburgh Abbey,’ (In 
the Literary Gazette, 1832 (Oct. 13), pp. 652- 
653 ; (Nov. 10), pp. 715-716.) 

Reprinted many times. 

11. {Baillie (J.).] ‘ Lines on the death of 
Sir Walter Scott.’ 

4to. 4 pp. No title or imprint, but dated 
from Hampstead, November, 1832. The ques- 
tion of authorship is settled by a MS. of the 
poem in Joanna Baillie’s autograph in the 
National Library of Scotland (MS. 921, ff. 
43-45). Was the poem printed in any con- 
temporary periodical ? 

12. ‘Dirge to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott.’ (In Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, vol. 
ii. (November, 1832), pp. 202-203.) 

Begins: ‘‘ Tones, as when seas are stirred.”’ 
who was the author? 


13. ‘A monody on the death of Sir Walter 
Scott.’ (In Fraser’s Magazine, vol. vi. 
(November, 1832), pp. 605-606.) 

Begins: ‘‘ Our fathers boasted (’twas an 
honest pride).’’ Who was the author? 


14. ‘On the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.’ (In Fraser’s Magazine, vol. vi. 
(November, 1832), pp. 604-605.) 

gins: ‘“‘Thy wand, O magician! is 
broken.’? Who was the author? 

15, Sotheby (W.). On the death of Sir 
Walter Scott.’ (In Literary Gazette, 1832 
(Nov. 3), p. 699.) 


zxxii., Oct. 1, 








— 


Begins: “I, who, erewhile, with Hope’s 
delightful strain.”’ 

16. Galt (J.). ‘The apotheosis of Sir 
Walter Scott.’ (In the Greenock Advertiser, 
vol. xxxii., Nov. 8, 1832, p. 4, col. 2.) 

Begins: ‘‘Ho! thou upon the upland, 
thou.” Reprinted in Galt’s ‘ Autobiography ’ 
(1833), vol. ii., pp. 215-217. 

17. Brydges (Sir E.). ‘On the death of 
Sir Walter Scott.’ (In the Metropolitan, 
Vol. v. (December, 1832), pp. 429-430.) 

Begins: ‘‘ If I had stood upon the crumb- 
ling edge.’’ The poem consists of seventy-five 
lines. In ‘N. and Q.’ 8 S., vii., 28, it was 
stated that Brydges wrote a sonnet on the 
death of Scott. What was the sonnet and 
where was it printed ? 

18. Hemans (Mrs. F. D.). ‘The funeral 
day of Sir Walter Scott.’ (In the ‘ Works’ 
of Mrs. Hemans (1839), vol. vii., pp. 175- 
180.) 

Begins: ‘‘ A glorious voice hath ceased!” 
When was this poem written, and did it 
appear in any periodical before 1839? 


19. Malcolm (J.). Begins “‘ The earth hath 
lost her brightest star.’’ (In Vedder (D.), 
‘ =_ of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ (1832), 
p- . 

The poem has no title. Was it printed in 
any contemporary periodical, and if 60, 
where ? 

20. Millar (W.). ‘ Dirge on the death of Sir 
Walter Scott.’ London, 1832. 

I have not been able to see a copy of this 
poem. It may be the same as No. 13. Can 
any one give me the first line? 


21. ‘On the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., the Scottish novelist.’ (In ‘A sum- 
mary account of Sir Walter Scott.’ s. sh. 
Edinburgh, n.d. [1832], verso.) 

Begins: ‘‘The Great Unknown has paid 
the debt.” 

22. ‘Sir Walter Scott, Bart.: the Scot- 
tish novelist.’ s. sh. Edinburgh, n.d. 

This consists of eight lines beneath a rough 
woodcut of Scott. The broadsheet was pu 
lished by W. Smith who published No. 21. It 
may be the same. 

23. ‘To the memory of Sir Walter Scott.’ 
(In the Dublin University Review, vol. 1. 
(January, 1833), p. 23.) Fj 

Begins: ‘‘ Cold, coldly in silence, the mim 
strel is sleeping.’”” Who was the author? 

24. J. (E.). ‘To the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott.’ (In the Metropolitan, vol. vi. (Feb 
ruary, 1833), pp. 160-162.) 
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Begins: ‘Mourn, mourn, thou world of 
antique lore.’”” Who was E.J. ? 


2. U. (J. U.). To the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott. (In the Dublin University 
Review, vol. i. (April, 1833), pp. 245-246.) 
Begins: ‘‘ All that.of. Scott can die, is 
dead.’ Who was J.U.U.? He was a fre- 
quent contributor of verse, for example, to 
the Dublin Penny Journal. 


26. Anderson (W.). ‘ Dryburgh Abbey.’ 
(In his ‘ Poetical Aspirations,’ 2nd ed. 
(1833), p. 173.) 

Begins: ‘‘ By Tweed’s fair stream, in a 
secluded spot.’? Was this printed in any con. 
temporary periodical, and if so, where ? 

27. MacQueen (T.). ‘A monody on the 
death of Sir Walter Scott.’ (In his ‘ The 
Exile’ (1836), pp. 147-149.) 

Begins: ‘‘ There hangs a cloud on Abbot’s 
Hall.” Was this printed in any contem- 
porary periodical, and if so, where? 


28. H. (J.). ‘On the death of Sir Walter 
Scott.” (In the Glasgow University Album 
for MDCCCXXXVIII, pp. 152-154.), 

First line not known. Who was J.H.? 
Was the poem printed elsewhere ? 


29. [Simms (The Rev. E.).] ‘ Stanzas, to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott.’ Signed 
“E.S.”’, 12mo, St. Leonards-on-Sea, n.d. [e. 
1890]. 

Begins: ‘‘So should the poet and the 
patriot die.”’ 

I have an autograph letter of Simms’s in 
which he oitnsitlahan the authorship. In 
the pamphlet, it is stated : 

This tribute ... was written upon the occa- 
sion of his decease. It was printed at the time 
for private circulation, but not published until 
the year 1834; and then only in the pages of a 
local Magazine. 

Can anyone tell me if any copy of the pri- 
vately printed edition is known, and the 
name of the magazine? 

James C, Corson. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


GOOD deal of uncertainty has prevailed 

regarding the race and antecedents of 
the mother of this remarkable man, though 
it has generally been assumed that she was 
of Greek descent and that her maiden name 
was Tessima. The question is discussed at 
some length in Lafcadio Hearn’s biography 
by Mrs. Nina H. Kennard, but practically no 
evidence has so far been produced as proof 
of the correctness of either of these conclu- 





sions, beyond the following entry in an un- 
identified hand in an old Bible, owned by 
Lafcadio’s father, Dr. Charles Bushe Hearn: 


Patricio, Lafcadio, Tessima, Carlos Hearn, 
August 1850 at Santa Maura. 


That, on the contrary, both of the above 
assumptions are incorrect is indicated by the 
baptismal certificate of Lafcadio Hearn as 
set out below. This is to be found at the 
Public Record Office amongst Charles Bushe 
Hearn’s Records of Service (W.O. 42/69/H. 
130), and from it we learn that Lafcadio 
Hearn’s maternal grandfather was Antonio 
Cassimati, both of which names clearly point 
to an Italian or Maltese origin rather than 
Greek. As the matter might be considered 
to be of some importance I give the certificate 
in full: 


Baptismal Certificate of Patrick Lefcadio 
Hearn son of Dt Charles Bush Hearn, surgeon 
in H.M. Service, and Rosa Cassimati his legiti- 
mate wife. 

Santa Maura 26 June Old Style 
Born on 15/27 June 1850. 

Translation. Santa Maura 12th July 1850, 
New Style. The Register of this day’s Act 
Santa Maura. 1850—26th June Old Style at 9 
o’clock p.m. I Baptized in the Parish Church 
of Santa Paraschevi a male child presented 
by the Noble Mrs Rosa Cassimati Daughter of 
Antonio of Cerigo, but here domiciled, the 
wife of the absent Dt Charles Bush Hearn of 
Ireland of the County of Westmeath, Sur- 
geon in her Britannic Majesty’s Service, which 
was assured me to be a child of her legal mar- 
riage born on the 15th of the present month 
Old Style at the third hour of the morning and 
the God Father was Dt Giovanni Cavadias the 
son of the deceased Nicolo of this Town—and 
the child was named “ Patrick” “ Lefcadio ” 
in the presence of Witnesses—Signore Demetrio 
Logoteti qm Spiridione and Signore Spiridione 
Vuccina di Georgio both of this Town and of 
legal age. 

This Act is signed by the Witnesses and by 
me, the mother declaring she cannot write. 


Demetrias Logoteti 
witness 

Spiridione Vuccina di Georgio—witness 

Theofanes Sacred Mork, Melissino, 
Parish Priest. 


A true copy from the original. 
Signed—Theofanes Sacred Monk Melissino-- 
Parish Priest. 
Signed—Giovanni Servos—The Civil Officer. 
Extracted the 9th Dec. 1851 from the Bap- 
tismal Register No, 2—deposited in the Archives 
of the Civil Court at the request of the Noble 
Mr Robert Alexander, Local Director of Execu- 
tive Police of this Island. 
No. 148. 


qm Spiridione— 


Signed 


Signed B. Gilli—Registrar. 
Included also in the records of service of 
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HEARN oF Co. V 
ist Anne dau, = The Venble Daniel Hearn, Archdeacon of Cashel, = 2nd Anne 
of ... Max- | Rector of St. Anne’s, Dublin; Private Chaplain to | dau, of Mar- 
wellofTynan, | Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieut. of Ireland; b. 1693; cus Dowley 
Co. Armagh; | M.A., T.C.D. 1718; d. 1766. or Dowling 
m. 1728; of Dublin; d 
d.s.p. 1729. 1756. 
| | 4 
1st Fanny dau. of = Robert Thomas Hearn = 2nd Juliett dau. Mark = Fridsweed Georg 
Rev. James Cook- | of Correagh, Co. West- | of Major Michael Anthony Jane dau. of Dowli 
sey, Rector of meath, b. 1734; Lieut. | ffleming of Roads- Hearn Lyster, Heart 
Castleter, Co. 14th Light Dragoons, | town, Co. Sligo. b. 1735; & sister of Ferm: 
Cavan; m. 1764; Major Leinster Fen- B.A., T.C.D| William b 1 
d. 1775. cibles; d. 1792. 1756; Lyster, of T.C.D 
d. 1769. Dublin, 
| fom | 
| l. . | | Matt 
Susan Daniel James Hearn = Elizabeth dau. of Fanny Anne b 177 
b. 1767; of Correagh, Co. West- | Richard Holmes of b. 1769 b. 1770, 1 es 
m. Justine meath; b. 1768; It. Prospect & Garryduff m... d. unm, Man 
Brenane Colonel 43rd Regt. | Co. Westmeath, J.P., Little, - 
of Rathmines J.P.; High Sheriff | High Sheriff 1812, ty Solicitor. 
. Co. Wexford., 1828; B.A., T.C.D. | Anne dau. of John 
1792; d. 1837. Arbuthnot of Rock- 
fleet Castle, Co. Mayo; 
b. 1791; m. 1814; d. 1862. 
| si | | | 
Ist Rosa dau. of = Charles Bushe Hearn = 2nd Alicia Anne Elizabeth Richard Jane 
Antonio Cassimati b. 1819; Staff Syageen dau. of Arthur- m, William Holmes m. E 
of Cerigo; m, 1849 at} Ist Royals; Gosselin of Long- Hardy of Hearn of Colel 
Santa Maura; marr.| T.C.D. 1839; d. os ford, and widow of _Loughall, Paris, Steph 
dissolved 1856. George John Craw- Co. Armagh. artist; of Du 
| ford; m, 1857. d. 1890. Solic 
| oR a ee a a ee 
| | | | | 
Patrick = Setsu Daniel James; Minnie Posey Elizabeth Revd 
LAFCcADIO Kaisumi b, 1854. Charlotte Gertrude Sarah Jame 
Hearn; __b. | of an b. 1859 b. 1860 Maude Rect 
1850; Author | ancient m, Buckley ee b, 1858 ; mur} 
a nd Pro- | Samurai Atkinson of Brown. d. unm. Cork 
fess or of| family Portadown. 1938. d. 18! 
English; | of Matsue, : 
Tokio Uni-| Japan. 
versity; dd. 
1904. 
| | | 
— Se yo Idaho i iI) 
azuo arn, ; 
ooee., Meare. “HeerS. pe Bord. Robert = Mary Amy Violet Mab 
Hearn: Thomas Hearn, Ellice Frances m, Rev. Eva 
b. 1893. b. 1880, Bishop Cummins, Lawrence bei 
of Cork, m. 1911. Hard, Wini 
Vicar of gg 
Churthall M I 
| Worcester. : 
| | 
Robert Daniel Ellice 
Hearn; b, 1913. Aylmer 
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1 OF Co. WESTMEATH. 
Be, | | le ? 
d George Wm. = Charlotte Arabella Maria 
u. of Dowling 
ster, Hearn of 
r of Fermanagh ; 
: b. 1741; BA. 
of T.C.D. 1769. 
_ l | | | | | 
Mark Hearn Matilda Charlotte Michael Robert Henry = ae 
70 b,1771; d. unm. b. 1773;  b. 1774, Robert Thomas Thomas William 
tes. drowned offl.of mm... m. Fred- Ramsay Hearn; Hearn; Edward 
7 Man. Lyndon. erick Young. Hearn b. 1780, b. 1785, Hearn | 
b. 1778, dd. young. Captain b. 1787. 
Captain 9ist Regt. 
47th Regt. | 
| | | ; d | (|| 
rd Jane Susan Robert Thomas = Amelia Maria, dau. John James Robert 3 daus. 
og m. Henr, m, Gen, Hearn, Major 76th of Major Henry ffleming John Thomas 
of Colclough Henry  Regt.; . 1823; | Wilson, of 937th Hearn Hearn, Hearn 
Stephens, Moore. B.A., T.C.D. 1844; Regt. and Newtown Captain Lieut. b. 1793. 
: of Dublin m. 1848; d. 1862. Athboy. Co. Meath; 60th 34th 
0. Solicitor. m. 2nd Major Rifles, Regt., 
Robert Craigie of b. 1788. b. 1791. 
26th Cameronians; 
d. 1895. 
g | ’ | Al I 
Revd. Daniel = Anne dau Charles = Ellie dau. Amy Frances’ Elizabeth Sarah 
James Hearn,| of Thomas Richard & heir of b. 1852; Fanny Kathleen 
Rector of Kil- | Smith, S.I, M’Orgueil James m. Ist George d.unmar m. George 
murry, Co, R.1.C. Hearn of Thornley of M. A, Rudkin 1930. Nugent 
Cork; b, 1848; Annagh- Templenew of Teignmouth, — Oulton, 
d, 1896. roe House. | Co. Donegal; Devon; m. 2nd Susan of Dublin, 
Co. Tyrone; | m. 1875; Harvey E. Florence  K.C. 
J.P.; b. 1850] d. 1907. Combe of m. Rev. d. 1939. 
d. 1908. Torquay; James — 
d. 1938. Wood- Roberta 
roffe. Grace 
d. 1889. m. Walter 
Sandbach 
Be II) | , Fe | 
Mabel Rev. = Helen Charles Thornley = Madeline Margarite Amy Frances 
— Charles Harding Hearn; b. 1887. | Mayne of mm. Charles m. John 
. Eva Richard Glengary Ouseley McDougal. 
— Hearn, Dublin, Murphy, 
Winifred Vicar of Cilse Enkin 
il m. Rev. Bexhill and British 
= M. Hurst Sussex. Consular 
i Service, 
subsequently. 
| | i 
Daniel Charles Mayne Treen joan 
eo Hearn; b, 1915. b. 1911; b, 1913. 
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Charles Bushe Hearn are the baptismal certi- 
ficate of Lafcadio’s brother, Daniel James 
Hearn, the certificate of Charles Bushe 
Hearn’s second marriage on 18 July, 1857, a. 
St. Thomas’s, Dublin, to Alicia A. Crawford, 
widow, daughter of Arthur Gosselin, and the 
baptismal certificates of their three daugh- 
ters. 

A genealogical chart of the branch of the 
Hearn family of Ireland, to which Lafcadio 
Hearn belonged, is appended. It is perhaps 
somewhat remarkable that nothing is known 
of the parentage of Archdeacon Hearn, the 
founder of the family, no such particulars 
appearing in the Admission Registers of 
Trinity College, Dublin, while a search of 
the Hearn wills in the Record Office, Dublin, 
undertaken before the destruction of the Four 
Courts, failed to reveal any information on 
the subject. 

H. E. Roupxry. 


A MINERVA PRESS CHAP-BOOK. 


HAVE obtained from Messrs. Pickering 
and Chatto a copy of a chap-book, 
printed at the Minerva Press for Lane, New- 
man and Co., Leadenhall Street, 1803— 
‘Pamrose, or the Palace and the Cottage,’ 
by Madame de Genlis. It is the first chap- 
book I have seen from this productive Press, 
and it may lead to the discovery of other 
booklets of the same type. It is not easy to 
define a chap-book, as it may consist of only 
a few pages or many, and in_ booksellers’ 


catalogues “chap-book”’’ is a very elastic 
term, for it is a good selling title. 
‘Pamrose’ contains 48 pages and_ is 


adorned with a frontispiece (a woodcut) of 
two females lettered ‘‘ The Palace and the 
Cottage,’’ quite well-engraved. 

A footnote on p. 1 assures us that 


The most interesting part of this little Novel 
is not a fiction, but in all its particulars an 
absolute fact. It was communicated to the 
authoress by a person in every respect worthy 
of the highest credit [Mademoiselle Itzig, of 
Berlin] who was very well acquainted with a 
man who had resided at the Court of this 
berevolent Princess, and had been an eye 
witness of the roble action here related. The 
interesting Princess is no more. 


I am wondering how much reliance can be 
placed on such a statement. It may have 
been the authoress’s custom to assure her 
readers of the historical accuracy of her 
novels, for I find in her ‘ Mademoiselle de 











Clermont ’ (Paris, chez Maradan), 1813, an 
assurance of a somewhat similar nature; in 
this case the story (which is based on that of 
Marie Anne de Bourbon-Condé, 1697- 1741, 
daughter of Louis Duc le Bourbon), is said to 
have been related to her by ‘‘ feu madame la 
marquise de Puisieuls-Sillery.”’ I have 
always been interested in Madame de Genlis 
(1746- 1830), as she was a friend of Romney, 
who met her in Paris and who, when she 
visited London in 1792, painted more than 
one (engraved) portrait in oils of her, one of 
which was bequeathed to W. Hayley, a friend 
of both authoress and artist. I have Rom- 
ney’s lovely little pen-sketch of her, which 
always reminds me of Greuze. 

I have wandered somewhat from the pri- 
mary object of this note. Having regard to 
the profitable nature of most of the Minerva 
Press novels, it seems strange that William 
Lane should have invested in chap-book 
publication. But some of the publishers of 
these cheap booklets must have made consid- 
erable fortunes, for it was largely a cash 
business. This one of Madame de Genlis, 
‘Pamrose’ is not in Miss Dorothy Blakey’s 
monograph on the Minerva Press (recently 
issued by the Bibliographical Society), nor is 
it in the Harvard College Catalogue, 1905, 
since which year Mr, Alfred C. Potter, the 
Librarian, tells me that thousands of others 
have been added, and ‘ Pamrose’ may be 
among them. The only book from Lane’s 
Press in Leadenhall Street, described in the 
Harvard Catalogue (No. 1448), is ‘ The 
Merry Companion, or, Feast for the Sons o1 
Comus,’ 1786; and this is the same edition, 
the third, described by Miss Blakey, on pp. 
139-140, of her monograph. It also has a 
frontispiece, and a copy is in the Douce col- 
lection at the Bodleian. As it runs to % 
pages I am wondering if it could be called a 
chap-book. 

W. Roserts. 

69. Park Hill, S.W.4. 


AND-BLIND,” ‘‘SAMBLIND”: A 
NEW FORM.—In ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ Lancelot Gobbo describes his father 
as ‘more than sand-blind, high-gravel 
blind.”’ The word has nothing to do with 
‘* sand,’ ” but i is from Old English prefix sam-, 
“half ’?; hence “ half-blind.” I find that 
dialect Ew in Robeson county, North 
Carolina use the form ‘‘slam-blind,” evi- 
dently a case of alliteration. san 
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Readers’ Queries 





HICHESTER WORTHIES.—Mark An- 
thony Lower in his work ‘ The Worthies 
of Sussex ’ makes no mention of two outstand- 
ing citizens of a bygone day. One is Richard 
Dally, who wrote a ‘‘ Chichester Guide,’’ 
published in 1831, the other is Thomas King, 
who died in 1845, leaving behind him a 
remarkable series of engravings (including 
his plates in Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
‘History of Sussex’ (1815-1832)) which are 
very difficult to acquire. Local history and 
tradition are silent concerning them. Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell us anything 
about them—especially about the former 
whose work is that of a ripe scholar and in- 
dustrious antiquary? It is to be regretted 
that the junior clergy of a cathedral chapter 
are ‘‘evanescent.’”” To paraphrase Omar 
“tis but a job where takes a few years’ rest 
a parson to a better job addressed ’’—and the 
higher clergy have reached an age when, with 
some notable exceptions, the curiosity and 
enthusiasm of youth have faded away. Hine 
illae lacrymae. 
Epwarp Heron-ALLENn. 


LINE IN ‘ THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY.’ — 

In the eighth stanza Arnold imagines the 
Scholar-Gipsy crossing the Thames at Bab- 
lockhithe and trailing his fingers in the cool 
stream. The next line differs in different 
texts. To select two authoritative editions 
of the Poems: Macmillan’s 2 vols., 1885, and 
1 vol., 1890 and reprints, have ‘‘ As the 
punt’s rope chops round ”’ ; the Oxford Press 
edition, edited by Q., 1926, reads: ‘‘ As the 
slow punt swings round.’’ Has this better- 
sounding variation any history, and has the 
alteration been discussed anywhere ? 

As a matter of prosaic fact, neither read- 
ing depicts the actual method of working the 
punt or horse-boat (capable of taking a loaded 
wagon), which has been in operation for more 
than sixty years — even before the old 
Chequers, visited by Hawthorne about 1860, 
was replaced by the ugly red-brick building 
on the opposite side of the road. Throughout 
this period, to the best of my belief, the boat 
has been warped straight across by a ferry- 
man or passenger bearing on a rope stretched 
across the river and made fast at both ends. 
For a long time this has been the only ferry 
of the kind on the Thames. Was it any dif- 
ferent in Arnold’s day ? 

W. W. GILL. 





(THARLES «BRANDON, DUKE OF 
4 SUFFOLK.—In connection with a book 
which I am writing, I am anxious to dis- 
cover the time and circumstances of the death 
of that Sir Charles Brandon who was created 
Duke of Suffolk by King Henry VIII, and 
also those of his wife, Mary, Princess of 
England and sometime Queen of France. 
These two were the grandparents of the unfor- 
tunate Lady Jane Grey, the nine-days’ Queen, 
whose mother, Frances—afterwards Duchess 
of Suffolk—was their daughter. I am find- 
ing great difficulty in tracing the deaths of 
the first Duke and Duchess, and should be 
obliged if any reader could inform me of the 
date and any particulars of the same. 


J. H. Symons. 
HE COLLEGE OF PIPERS IN MULL.— 


In the Isham Collection edition (Heine- 
mann, 1936), of Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides,’ at p. 264 there is mention 
of ‘Piper Neill Rankin. . . They used to 
have a college in Mull for teaching the bag- 
pipe . . . not been in practice for 16 years.’’ 

Could any reader tell me (a) where in Mull 
was the college; (b) when it was founded and 
by whom ; and give me (c) a list of the pipers, 
and (d) the reasons for which it was given 
up in 1757, and the causes of its decay? 

H. Stewart-Rankin, Barr. 

Hereditary Piper of Clan Maclaine. 


ARLY SHEEPFARMING, SLAUGHAM, 
SUSSEX.—I read in ‘ Manors and Re- 
cords of Sussex ’ that Slaugham (near Hand- 
cross), in that county ‘was emparked and 
enclosed—1,000 acres, 4 for sheep and 4 for 
deer in 1090 a.p., by permission of the King.”’ 
Are these details correct? I should be glad 
of any other information concerning early 
farm operations there for this would have 
been one of the earliest organised efforts at 
sheep husbandry in Sussex of the Norman 
era if the account given is correct. 


H. Stewart-Rankin. 
Bt. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 
315, 331, 350, 367, 386, 404).— 

151. Montagu says that St. Evremond 
““used to eat fresh strawberries, and that 
was all the benefit he expected from each new 
year,’”’ and again, ‘‘ St. Evremond said a fair 
day in autumn and a good stomach was all 


an old man had to wish.’’ Where did Mon- 
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tagu get these aphorisms? They seem not 
to be in St. Evremond’s ‘ Works.’ 

152. To Montagu, 24 Oct., 1758, T. iv. 209, 
refers to ‘‘that oracular saying, ‘Hp@wv maides 
AwBai, which Mr, Bentley translated .. . 
‘ the sons of heroes are loobies.’’’ What is 
its source ? 

153. Montagu (unpublished) gives as “‘a 
verse in Juvenal ’’: 

Tolle meum, precor, Hanibalem magnosque 

Camillos. 
Apparently not in Juvenal; where is it from ? 

154. Montagu frequently refers to himself 
as ‘‘ a poor woman old and blind,’’ sometimes 
in a jingle: 

The Lord above 
Reward your love 
To a poor woman old and blind! 
Is this a quotation? 

155. The italics in the following are Wal- 
pole’s, and probably indicate a quotation: 
** You will probably hear from Mr. Lyttelton 
(if in any pause of love he rests) that I am 
going to be first minister... ’’ (5 July, 1749). 

156. Likewise: ‘‘ The tranquillity of my 
own closet makes me some amends for the 
loss of the library, and toute la belle com- 
pagnie celestine ’’—he adds that he found the 
expression, though perhaps inappropriate, at 
his fingers’ end (22 May, 1746). 

157. Walpole to Montagu, 4 May, 1758, T. 
iv. 133, ridicules the idea of having a Swiss 
transcribe Welsh ‘‘ unless, like some commen- 
tator on the scriptures, you have discovered 
great affinity between those languages, and 
that both are dialects of the Phoenician.”’ 
Had he any particular commentator in 
mind ? 

158. Why does Montagu (unpublished 
letter, 1761) refer to George Stone, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, as ‘‘ Sangrenuntio’’ ? 
(qu. spelling). 

159. Walpole describes Lady Harrington at 
the coronation (to Montagu, 24 Sept., 1761, 
T. v. 111), ‘‘ covered with all the diamonds 
she could borrow, hire or seize, and with the 
air of Roxana.’’ Which Roxana? Lee’s or 
Defoe’s? Has Walpole some particular por- 
trait or scene in mind? 

160. Why did Walpole call the Duke of 
Cumberland (the son of George IT), ‘‘ Nolke- 
jumskoi ’’? W. S. Lewis. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

ILHOUETTE FOR IDENTIFICATION. 

—I have a silhouette that I wish to 
identify. Its date is approximately 
1800-1810. Artist unknown. The sitter, a 

man with his hair cut quite short. In un- 





relieved black, so that there is nothing to 
show whether the following costume is or is 
not all one garment. No buttons (in pro- 
file); what appears to be a heavy coat-collar, 
high at the back of the neck and very pro- 
minent at the breast; no cravat, shirt-collar 
or stock, but under the chin some upstand- 
ing material that, looked at with the high 
back of the coat-collar, gives the appearance 
of a close ruff all round the neck. 

He may be a Scotch clergyman. Is there 
anything clerical in the costume that I have 
endeavoured to describe? MacD 


HE RED SEA.—What is the real explana. 
tion of the name by which this sea has 
been known probably for centuries? The only 
suggestion which I have seen in print in re- 
ference to it is, in my opinion, totally unsat- 
isfactory, namely, that it derives its name 
from the periodical occurrence of vast masses 
of a minute species of alga (of the same 
nature as that which causes the so-called red 
snow in the Alps and elsewhere), which floats 
on the surface of the sea and gives off an 
effluvium somewhat resembling that of a 
cucumber. However, according to my experi- 
ence the alga is neither of a red colour nor 
of any colour resembling it, but of a dirty 
ochreous-yellow. The colour of the Red Sea 
at ordinary times, is of an intense ultra- 
marine blue except in the very shallow parts 
near land, where it is greenish, facts which 
can be explained by the science of optics. As 
soon as one passes through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb into the Indian Ocean the sea 
assumes the colour of an inky black under 
the usual meteorological and atmospheric 
conditions prevailing. The Yellow Sea, by the 
way, is so called, I presume, after the Chinese 
or Yellow Race and the name has nothing to 
do with the colour of the water whatever. 
The Chinese name for it is Hoang Hai. 
What is the meaning of this? 


Wit1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


DAM’S PEAK.—Is there any record kept 
of the number of pilgrims, both Buddhist 
and Mahommedan, who ascend this sacred 
mountain annually to worship at the 2ft. 
long supposed footprint of their superman, 
respectively Gautama Buddha and Adam? 
Many years ago I spent a single night on the 
top, which is over 7,000 ft. above sea level, 
when I then witnessed a crowd of Buddhist 
pilgrims, many of whom had come from 80 
far away as China, circling round it all 
night long singing hymns with primitive 
lanterns of their own making illumina 
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with cocoanut oil. 
steep ascent, particularly towards the sum- 
mit, with chains fixed in the hard rock to 
assist them, many invalids and cripples were 
being carried up on the backs of others who 
took several days in getting to their destina- 
tion. This ccebactal peak is visible for a 
distance of nearly 100 miles out at sea in 
clear weather. 
WItt1am Harcourt-Bata. 


EVOLVING BOOKCASES.—What is the 
earliest date at which revolving book- 
cases are known to have been made—in this 
or any other European country? Objects 
described as revolving bookcases seem to have 
been made as early as the William and Mary 
period, but they were more probably used as 
dumb-waiters: it is the origin of indubitable 
revolving bookcases that is sought. Jy w, 


HE ACCIDENT AT HUNSDON HOUSE, 
1623.—At Hunsdon House, in 1623, the 
floor of a Roman Catholic Chapel collapsed 
during vespers. Can any reader of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ supply details of the accident ? 


CrEc1L BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey. 


[Alvise Valaresso. Venetian Ambassador in 
England, writing to his Government on Nov. 
10, 1623, gives the following account of this: 

“Last Surday when an English Jesuit was 
preaching in a certain upper chamber the floor 
gave way and another underneath; about 580 

Tsons pened. more than sixty beirg badly 
urt. The badness of the building and the 
rottenness of the wood caused this rather than 
the number of persons. The rooms used for the 
service belonged to the French ambassador who 
was in my house at the time of the accident. 
The sight of so many dead and injured was a 
fearful thing. A great crowd gathered of per- 
sons concerned, some lamenting a father, some 
ason, but the wisest restrained their tears, as it 
isa dangerous crime to weep for these innocents 
who are considered guilty even in death by the 
rabid opinion of the heretical multitude. . . 
The bodies for the most part were buried in 
the ambassador’s garden, as the magistrate 
would not have them carried away, either to 
avoid the occasion for some disturbance or 
because he did not consider them worthy of 
other burial.” 

In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers—Venetiar— 
1623-1625’ from which the above is taken, a 
footnote states that the accident occurred on 
Sunday, Nov. 5, in the top storey of the French 
Ambassador’s residence at Hunsdon House, 
Blackfriars, and that ninety-one persors lost 
their lives, among them Robert Drury, who was 
Picking. Allusions to it will be found in 

s on the period; the Calendar gives refer- 
ences to Gardiner’s ‘ History of England,’ to 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers—Domestic’ and 
to Birch’s ‘ Court and Times of James I.’] 


Notwithstanding the very 








_ Replies. 





TAGLIONI 
(clxxvii, 334, 412.) 


[HE only detailed biography of Maria Tag- 
lioni which I have been able to trace is 
contained in a book by the Italian writer, G. 
Monaldi, entitled ‘ Le Regine della danza nel 
secolo XIX,’ and published at Torino in 1907. 
It is possible that there are some biographies 
in Swedish, the mother of Maria Taglioni 
being the daughter of the great Swedish actor, 
Karstens. The Swedish Encyclopaedia, 
‘Svensk Uppslagsbok,’ published at Malm, 
does not however mention, in the article re- 
lating to Maria Taglioni, any biography in 
Swedish, and the Meyer and Brockhaus lexi- 
cons are equally silent regarding works in 
German. 

All the notices, however, contained in the 
Encyclopaedias and various biographical dic- 
tionaries testify to the immense popularity of 
the dancer and the enthusiastic admiration 
she everywhere aroused. Especially interest- 
ing for biographical details are the articles 
in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ eleventh 
edition, the ‘ Enciclopedia ilustrada univer- 
sal Europeo-americana,’ published at Bilbao, 
and ‘ L’Encyclopédie des gens du monde,’ pub- 
lished at Paris. The obituary notice which 
appeared in The Times following the death of 
Maria Taglioni on April 23, 1884, can also 
be consulted for information about her life. 

Her appearances on the stage are naturally 
recorded by all contemporary newspapers and 
descriptions of her dances can be found in 
the columns of La Quotidienne, Le Constitu- 
tionnel and other Parisian periodicals. 
Among these can be mentioned an article in 
the Annuaire Historique of 1835 concerning 
a benefit performance at the Paris Opera 
which produced for Maria Taglioni the net 
sum of 25,000 francs, a considerable amount 
for the period. This performance, which was 
remarkable for the fact that the once famous 
dancer, Vestris, then aged seventy-seven, 
came out of his retirement to dance a minuet 
with Mademoiselle Taglioni, is commented on 
as follows: 


Personne assurément n’a regretté son argent, 
si tout le monde était venu pour Mademoiselle 
Taglioni; car le ballet rous l’a rendue avec cette 
plénitude de graces, cette correction de figures, 
cette coquetterie naive, ce pudique abandon, 
cette suavité d’attitudes, cette timide hardiesse, 
et surtout cette incomparable légéreté qui ne 
cessent pas d’exciter l’enthousiasme du public. 
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As for references to Mademoiselle Taglioni 
in contemporary literature, the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’ states that she is fre- 
quently mentioned in the novels of Balzac and 
quotes also a passage from the Newcomes 
in which Thackeray asserts that ‘‘ young 
men will never see anything so graceful as 
Taglioni in La Sylphide.”’ 

With regard to portraits the most impor- 
tant and the most striking is the lovely pic- 
ture painted by Ary Scheffer (1795-1858), 
which is now in the Museum of Versailles. 
There is also a portrait of her in the réle of 
La Sylphide, the work of the German artist 
Friedrich Wilhelm Herd. There is probably 
another portrait in Sweden for the Svensk 
Uppslagsbok, mentioned above, publishes an 
illustration of her without, however, indicat- 


ing its source, G. CAaTALANI 


HE MAID OF SARAGOSSA (elxxvii. 
334, 411).—The young Spemish girl, 
Manuela Sancho y Bonafonte, who displayed 
such conspicuous courage during the second 
siege of Zaragoza as to attain immortal fame 
among the heroic defenders of the city, was 
born at Plenas (Belchite) in 1783. During 
the assault of the convent of San José by 
the besieging French troops, she behaved, as 
Palafox declared, ‘‘ como el mejor artillero ’’ 
and was severely wounded. Palafox, in his 
order of the day, granted her ‘‘ El Escudo 
de Distincién ’’ and a life pension of two 
reales a day, which was subsequently con- 
confirmed by Ferdinando VII in 1815. 

She died in 1863 at the age of eighty, hav- 
ing been married twice. There is a portrait 
of her, in her latter years, in the ‘ Enciclo- 
pedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Ameri- 
cana,’ published at Bilbao. Manuela Sancho 
is one of the characters in the historical novel 
of Benito Pérez Galddés, one of the series of 
‘* Episodios Nacionales,’’ which carries the 
history of Spain from the battle of Trafalgar 
to the entry of Alfonso XII into Madrid, a 
period of seventy-five years. Consult also 
‘Historia de los sitios de Zaragoza,’ by 
Alcaile Ibieca; Madrid, 1830, and ‘ Paginas 
de 1808,’ by Pina Ferrer, Zaragoza, 1889. 

; G. CAaTALANI. 
GNAIL-EATING (clxxvii. 365, 409).—It 
may be doubted whether the derivation 
of Snail House, Dartmoor, from the common 
snail need be taken very seriously. It is 
more likely that the name refers to some 
former occupier whose surname may have been 
Snell. Moreover, it is not certain that the 
word ‘‘snail’’ was in common use among 





Devon country-folk in olden days. The late 
Mr. R. P. Chope, an authority on the dialect 
of the county, was of opinion that ‘‘ goggle,” 
‘‘ hoddy-doddy ” and other words were used; 
see T'ransactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, vol. lxvi., p. 350, 1934. 

Baring-Gould mentions the snail story in 
one of his books; see ‘ Dartmoor Idylls,’ pp. 
83-4. M. 


Snail-eating is very common in the South 
of Europe, especially of the large edible 
Roman snail (Helix pomatia); this, inci- 
dentally, is not found in a wild state south 
of the Alps, where, however, numerous other 
but smaller species abound and are consumed 
by the natives, by whom they are much 
relished in soups, etc. In England the eat- 
ing of terrestrial species of snails is a very 
rare habit. The only land snail eaten in this 
country to my knowledge is the large brown- 
spangled garden snail (Helix aspersa), which 
is a very abundant species everywhere. In 
the winter, when it is hibernating—as it 
usually does, in clusters of half-a-dozen to 
two or three dozen or more, all glued together 
into a single mass, for protection in all pro- 
bability against the cold—hidden away in 
holes in stone walls and hedge-banks, men 
come periodically from Bristol and rake the 
snails out of their retreats. The happy 
hunting-ground for them is chiefly among the 
oolitic yellow limestone of the Cotswold Hills, 
where this snail is very plentiful, and 
although the larger Roman snail is found in 
similar localities, it is neither so common 
by a long way nor so easy to find as the garden 
snail, whence it is hardly a paying proposi- 
tion to trouble about it. Many other smaller 
species of Helices also abound on the lime- 
stone and chalk in the South of England, but 
they are apparently too small to be worth 
the labour of looking for. When sufficient 
specimens of the garden snail have been col- 
lected they are boiled, the mollusc then 
extracted from the shell and put into the 
empty shells of whelks, in which state they 
are sold under the commercial appellation of 
‘* wallfish.’”” I am not aware that any ter- 
restrial species of snails are eaten in Devon- 
shire, when the garden snail is particularly 
plentiful, especially in the south of the 
county, as it is also in Cornwall, where, in 
consequence of the milder winters, it hardly 
hibernates at all. 

Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


Snails are consumed in large quantities by 
the tobacco factory employees in Bristol, an 
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by people in such ‘“ middle south-western ”’ 
towns as Chippenham and Swindon. In this 
region the common garden snail is eaten. It 
used also to be taken by miners in the north- 
eastern counties, where it was esteemed a 
cure for pulmonary tuberculosis, but, with 
the decline of that belief, it has passed from 
favour—so far as I was able to discover a 
few months ago. 
J. D. U. Warp. 


A man used to call at our house in Stone- 
house, Glos., at irregular intervals, and ask 
for permission to collect snails, which we 
granted gladly, When asked how he used 
them, he told us he ate them. We told the 
farmer next door, and he said he had eaten 
some himself. The treatment is apparently 
the same as for winkles, a pin being used 
to extract the body. The sort the man gath- 
ered was the ordinary garden snail. 


A. K. FRencu. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 315, 350, 367, 386).— 
95. Probably General Count Simon Woron- 
zow is identical with Count Mich. Ilariono- 
vitch, Russian diplomatist, 1714-1767, re- 
corded in Hyamson’s ‘ Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography,’ p. 731. 

100. I think this must bea misprint for 
Signor—an ambassadress would be unthink- 
able in London in 1746. The ‘ Gentleman’s 
Register’ for 1749, p. 129, gives Signor 
Capello as the ‘‘ Embassador ’’ of Venice, 
and his address as Frith Street, Soho. 

113. I don’t think that there can be any 
doubt about the Mr. Baldwin, ca. 1761, being 
Robert Baldwin, printer and publisher, of the 
Rose, Paternoster Row, 1740-1810. See ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Printers and Booksellers, 1726- 
1775’ (Bibliographical Society, 1932), 

24, though there is nothing said there about 
the Almanac of ca. 1761. ° 
W. Roserts. 


121, The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not in fact say any- 
thing about Sir Anthony Browne in connec- 
tion with a proxy marriage of Anne of 
Cleves. He is not mentioned at all in the 
“D.N.B.’ life of Anne, and in his own life 
the only mention of her is that he purchased 
the reversion of an estate in Essex of her. 

122. Lord Lymington had died in November 
1749, his widow apparently died in April 
1750. and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
in May. But both the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the London Magazine record her 





death in July as well as in April; this was 
doubtless an error. It seems probable that 
the scandal resided in Lady Lymington’s con- 
dition at the time of her death. 

123. Noble families, from the Middle Ages 
onwards, had, and still have (though not 
many now use them) distinctive liveries for 
their servants. The livery is the badge of 
the family rather than of any individual 
member of it. 

128. The date of Lord Halifax’s appoint- 
ment was 20 Mar., 1761, though he did not 
go to Ireland till October. He probably 
kissed hands on or soon after the first date. 

129. The eldest son of a baron may, at the 
discretion of the Crown, be called to the 
House of Lords in his father’s lifetime, with 
the temporary title of a barony of his father’s. 
This applies only to a barony by writ, and 
presumably only when there is a second barony 
in the family. In this case Lord Brooke, on 
becoming an earl, still held the old barony, 
but his son could not be called to the House 
of Lords as the son of an earl, because that 
privilege does not belong to the sons of earls, 
nor as the son of a baron, because his father 
had not a second barony. 

135. The normal clerical dress in the eight- 
eenth century was a black gown and white 
bands; the dissenting minister, not being a 
member of one of the universities, could not 
wear the gown, but naturally did not wish to 
wear the bright colours usually worn by men 
of the period, and therefore wore, as a rule, 
a plain black suit of clothes with a white 
collar-band and no frills. 

138. The Countess of Pembroke is the fourtli 
in order of precedence of countesses, after 
those of Shrewsbury, Derby and Huntingdon. 
In 1761 the Earl of Huntingdon was a bache- 
lor, so that there were only two countesses 
who could have preceded the Countess of Pem- 
broke. No doubt they were not walking in 
the procession. Walpole in the same letter 
remarks that many peeresses were absen 
from it with no excuse at all, some of them 
actually strolling about while the procession 
was going on. 

139. The Annual Register and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for January 1767 both give 
accounts of the high tides on 2 Jan., and the 
damage done. It was estimated that £50,000 
worth of damage was caused in London alone. 

140. ‘‘ the figures in a moving picture ”’ 
must refer to a magic lantern. The earliest 
quotation given in ‘ O.E.D.’ for a magic lan- 
tern is 1696, 

E. G. Wirnycomse. 
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[HE CHURCH IN SPAIN (clxxvii. 351). 

—1836 was a fateful year for the Church 
in Spain. A Carlist war was raging, the 
finances were in incredible disorder, but a 
saviour appeared in the person of a Jew, 
bearing the Basque name of Mendizabel, who 
had lived for long years in England and oi 
whose ability great things were hoped. By 
two decrees he suppressed a large number of 
monasteries and declared their lands confis- 
cated. But when they were put up for sale 
by auction endless difficulties arose, and 
owing to peculation, mismanagement and 
other causes, the State gained little by the 
undertaking. Hence, since 1836, it has been 
absurd to talk of the Church in Spain as a 
great landowner, but she found compensation 
in another direction, The Spanish State has 
been singularly neglectful of public educa- 
tion; such education as the youth have re- 
ceived has been due mostly to the religious 
orders and especially to the Jesuits. To 
cover the vast expenses that they incurred 
and to extend their operations, they indulged 
in commercial pursuits and perhaps in 
speculation and became in time the largest 
shareholders in the Peninsula. Large share- 
holders excite envy in the modern world, 
and the Spanish Liberals—‘‘ Liberal ’’ in 
Spanish politics means little more than anti- 
clerical—kept a close eye upon the wealth 
of the Church. 


In 1931 Azana, the newly-elected Prime 
Minister, announced that in future the State 
would take education under its wing. Being 
an anti-clerical, he inaugurated the reign of 
increased enlightenment by seizing the semin- 
aries, colleges and schools of the Jesuits — 
those veteran educators withdrew unostenta- 
tiously. He also refused to find the money 
that Mendizabel had promised to pay annu- 
ally to the Church in return for the confis- 
cated lands, and declared null and void all 
bequests of lands made to the Church since 
Mendizabel’s_ spoliation. General Franco 
has just annulled the anti-clerical enactments 
of Azana. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Sedgley, Paignton. 


RAILWAY AUTHORS (clxxvii. 368).—Two 

writers from Devon may be included in 
the proposed list: Aggett, a poet, and Lang- 
don, an astronomer. 


Thomas Henry Aggett, born in 1863, 
the ‘‘ Railway Poet of the West,’ 
was a porter at Teignmouth railway 


station. In 1889 he published a small volume 





of verse with the title, ‘‘ Demon Hunter, a 
Legend of Torquay, Worcester, written in aid 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the 
G.W. Ry.’’, post octavo. About 1894 there 
was a second volume, with the title ‘ Vaga- 
bond Verse,’ reissued in 1904 with the title, 
‘Vagabond Verses: Through the Coombes 
and Vales of Delectable Devon by Autoly- 
cus,’’ portrait, post octavo, boards. A short 
specimen of Aggett’s work may be given :— 
Epitaph on an Old Maid. 

To win a husband long she tried. 

Nor in despair at last she died; 

She heard that marriages were made 

In heaven, so to this world she bade 

Good-bye, to try, since hopeless here, 

Her fortune in another sphere. 


There is a biographical note on Aggett in 
William H. K. Wright’s book, ‘ West 
Country Poets,’ 1896. 

The other writer, Roger Langdon (1825- 
1894), was station-master at Silverton, a 
village about 8 miles N.E. from Exeter. He 
wrote papers on astronomical subjects for 
various magazines and ‘‘ Observations of the 
Planet Venus with a 6-inch silvered glass 
Reflector. By R. Langdon, communicated by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.’’, see Monthly 
Notes, Royal Astronomical Society, vols. 
XXXi.-xxxii, June, 1872, and vol. xxxiii., 
June, 1873, p. 500. Langdon is noticed by 
Agnes Mary Clerke, in her ‘ Popular History 
of Astronomy ’ during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and by Thomas William Webb, in his 
‘ Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ 
A full account of Langdon may be found in 
‘“‘ The Life of Roger Langdon told by himself 
with additions by his Daughter Ellen,’’ 104 
pp. (Elliot Stock), c. 1896. " 


GEQUAH (elxxvii. 350, 389).—A story was 

current in the eighties of a medical 
student who consulted Sequah on his platform, 
with intent to rag him. Sequah at once sized 
up his patient, set him in his chair, and had 
two of his front teeth whipped out before the 
ragger could make effective protest. 


HIBERNICUS. 


QNAKES : USE IN MEDICINE (elxxvii. 
352, 408).—Z should consult Paulus 


Aegineta (Sydenham Society Publications), 
1847, iii., pp. 120, 511; ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ by 
W. Black, 1883, pp. 51, 58, 155, 156; and 
‘The Infancy of Medicine,’ by Dan Me- 
Kenzie, 1927, pp. 112-120, from which it will 
be seen that snakes have been used in the 
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treatment of malignant fevers, plague, rheu- 
matism, leprosy, syphilis, skin diseases, 
paralysis, snake-bite, toothache, and _head- 
ache, as well as for rejuvenation. The ap- 
plication of the body of a dead snake to the 
wound it has caused is alluded to in the lines 
quoted by Black: 
The beauteous adder hath a sting, 
Yet bears a balsam too. 

At the present time the intravenous or 
intramuscular injection of a specific snake 
venom forms an essential part of the orthodox 
treatment of snake-bite, thus affording an 
excellent and by no means solitary example 
of a folk-lore remedy being adopted by the 
medical profession. Snake venom is also a 
modern cure for haemophilia and severe epis- 
taxis, and a palliative for the pain of cancer. 


J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


ANCIS THOMPSON: MEMORIALS 

(clxxvii. 369).—Francis Thompson was 
born at No. 7, Winckley Street, Preston, 
Lancashire. On his birthplace a commemor- 
ative tablet was erected on 16 Aug., 1910, and 
it bears the following inscription : 

Francis Joseph Thompson was born in this 
house December 18th, 1859. 

It was the gift of Mrs. Catherine Holiday, 
of Hawkshead (formerly of Preston). At a 
later date a further tablet was erected on the 
right side of the doorway, much larger than 
the first one, with the same information as 
given above, and with a modelled head of the 
poet, together with these lines at foot: 

Ever and aron a trumpet sounds, 
From the hid battlements of eternity. 

There is also a graceful and striking mem- 
orial affixed in Owen’s College, Manchester, 
to Thompson’s memory, whilst a student 
there ; it bears some sad lines (taken from his 
“Ode to the Setting Sun’): 

Whatso looks lovelily 

Is but the rainbow on life’s weeping rain. 

Why have we longings of immortal pain, 

And. all we long for mortal? Woe is me 

And all our chants but chaplet some decay 

As mine this vanishing—nay vanished day. 

There may be some memorial to him at 
Ushaw College, near Durham, where he spent 
seven years of his early life, or at Storring- 
ton, in Sussex, but I am unaware of any. 


J. H. Spencer. 
St. LEONARD IN STAINED GLASS 
(clxxvii. 352, 395). — Figures of St. 


Leonard appear in the following churches 
(references appended) : 





St. Winnow, Cornwall. 
aisle (XV-cent.). 
P. Nelson, p. 64. 

Haddon Hall Chapel. 


E. window of S. 
‘Ancient Painted Glass,’ 


N. window. Ibid., 


p. 68. 
Cartmel-Fell, St. Anthony’s Chapel. Ibid., 
p. 133. 


Ludlow Central Win. N. side chancel 


(XV-cent.). Ibid., p. 176. 

Thirsk. E. window, S. aisle (XV-cent.). 
Ibid., p. 222. 

Sandringham.  ‘ Dedications English 


Churches,’ F. Bond, p. 15 (illustration). 
Durham Cathedral Chapter House. Ibid., 
p. 522. 
Sparham, Norfolk. ‘ Emblems of Saints,’ 
Husenbeth, p. 129. 


By Wee nee 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 
(clxxvi. 99, 142, 160, 179, 285).—In an 
article on ‘ Deer of the World,’ by Victor H. 
Cahalane, published in the October number 
of the National Geographic Magazine of 
Washington, U.S.A., it is stated that 
Occasionally deer have been hunted with a 
violin. Perhaps they have an ear for music! 
In Europe hunters have attempted to lure the 
animals to within shooting range, by hiring a 
violinist to kneel in the bushes and play his 
instrument. 


T. Watter Hatt. 


RISTOPHER GRAY OF FULHAM 

(clxxvii. 367).—The arms quoted by Mr. 
W. Roserts are those of the family of Grey 
of Northumberland (see Earl Grey, in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’). Christopher Gray may 
have been a connection of that family. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HE CENTURY PLANT (clxxvii. 334). — 

The term ‘‘ Century Plant ’’ was applied 
long ago to Agave Americana, a species of 
succulent, growing in the hot and arid parts 
of Southern and Western U.S., Mexico and 
Central America. 

The popular name was given from tradi- 
tion that the plant only flowered once in a 
hundred years, which was inaccurate. 

Nearly allied to the well-known ‘‘ Adam’s 
Needle ’’ (Yucca Gloriosa) of our gardens, the 
**century plant ’’ is often cultivated in Eng- 
land as a hot-plant in greenhouses, and large 
specimens may be seen in public parks, or at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

One flowered there this summer; it was in 
a large tub outside the Winter Garden (or 
Temperate House); the flower-spike resemb- 
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ling a gigantic asparagus stalk began to grow 
in March, rose 15 ft., branching candelabra 
style to develop several hundred yellowish 
blossoms in August, which lasted weeks. 
Leaves are several feet long, very thick and 
fleshy, with sharp point and numerous large 
spines on edges, which would inflict nasty 
scratches that become inflamed and painful. 

The A. Amer. Variegata has broad yellow 
stripes on leaves; a specimen of it flowered 
at Kew last year. 

The whole stored-up energy of the plant is 
used to produce flowers, and the plant then 
dies, the leaves withering away as blossoms 
expand. Suckers from the base produce 
young plants to perpetuate the species. 

The Agave sisalana is grown extensively on 
plantations in East Africa, Java, etc., to pro- 
duce the fibre called ‘‘ Sisal,’? now used for 
making coarse twine and string. It often 
‘* pales’? (a term used by planters to denote 
flowering) at ten years’ age or less, and the 
plant dies. 

G. M. 


This is the American Aloe (Agave Ameri- 
cana), so called from the erroneous notion 
that it only blooms when a hundred years 
old. It was cultivated in this country in 
1640, and bloomed at Hampton Court in 1714 
and in John Cowell’s garden at Hoxton in 
1729; see his book, ‘ The Curious and Profit- 
able Gardener’ (1730). Its history is fully 
told in Studi sull’ Agave Americana Linn 
(Jacopo Danielli) in Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. 
xvii. (1885), 49-138. 

J. ARpDAGH. 


HE CONCERTINA (clxxvii, 388). — The 
English concertina was invented and 
patented by Sir Charles Wheatstone, in 
London, 1829, as a variant of the accordion. 
Concertinas have been made in various sizes 
with a total range of nearly seven octaves. 
The capabilities of the concertina have been 
recognised by many musicians, and elaborate 
works have been written for the instrument 
in conjunction with orchestra, chamber- 
ensemble or piano. Concertos were written 
by Molique and Regondi, a sonata by Molique, 
while Tschaikowsky scored, in his second 
orchestral suite, for four accordions. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone was a brilliant 
man and his miscellaneous inventions are far 
too numerous to detail here. He was a man 
of science and an inventor. The son of a 
music-seller in Gloucester, he was born in 
February, 1802. He was educated at a 
private school in Gloucester and at the age 


| 





of twenty-one commenced in business jin 
London as a musical instrument-maker. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1836, a chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1855, and a foreign associate of the 
Académie des Sciences in 1873. He was 
created D.C.L. by the University of Oxford, 
and LL.D. by the University of Cambridge, 
in 1864. He possessed some thirty-four 
diplomas, or distinctions conferred upon him 
by various governments, universities and 
learned societies, and was knighted in 1868, 
He died in Paris 19 Oct., 1875, and was 
buried in the cemetery at Kensal Green. 

Sir Charles left his collection of books and 
instruments, by will, to the King’s College, 
London, where they are preserved in the 
Wheatstone Laboratory. A portrait, drawn 
in chalk, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


This was a favourite instrument in villages 
and lonely places half-a-century since, 
because it was cheap and capable of pleasant 
harmony. Ten shillings or less would buy a 
foreign make, but the best British makes cost 
several pounds, and were far more durable. 
Some years ago the Warwickshire Salvation 
Army had a large band for open-air playing 
armed with nothing but concertinas, and very 
effective the playing was, much happier in 
results that a similar body of bagpipes. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


A CURIOUS MARK (clxxvii. 365).—It is 

a pity that W. did not state where this 
stone was found, as this might have helped 
some antiquary to suggest its meaning. 
Could it be a very rough representation of 
a Broad Arrow, marking some part of a royal 
residence, or some other property of the 
Crown ? 

HERBERT SouTHAM. 


MBS. WARREN (clxxvii. 387).—It may 
assist search if I record that the follow- 
ing men had life-long connection with the 
stage, and the lady sought might be related 
to one, or both: 

T. Gideon Warren, actor and dramatic 
author, aged sixty-five, died in May 1919. 

William Warren, actor and manager, aged 
seventy-five, died 21 Sept., 1888. 

This surname came into prominence in the 
*nineties, when Bernard Shaw bestowed the 
title on one of his earliest plays of ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession.’ 


Wma. JaGGarRD. 
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The Library. | 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Compiled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the editorship of 
Sir William Craigie and James R. Hulbert. 
Part VII, Dewberry-Emporium. (Oxford 
University Press. 17s. net), 


THE American Dictionary is always a plea- 
santly stimulating arrival; the Ameri- 
can words in their resemblances and differ- 
ences when compared with our own are enter- 
taining as well as instructive; the groups of 
cleverly chosen quotations illustrate in some 
peculiar way the American spirit as well as 
the vocable to which they are attached. The 
new part before us offers the same good pat- 
tern of all this as have the rest. 

There are a fair number of words derived 
from or having reference to the Indians. 
First of them comes ‘‘ Digger ’’—an Indian 
belonging to a western tribe which subsists 
chiefly on roots. Irving, in 1836, is the first 
author quoted for the name; the run of the 
quotations suggests that ‘‘ Digger Indian ”’ is 
now the more usual term. By 1884 the Digger 
Pine of California whose nuts furnished food 
for the tribe, had been called after them. 
“Discovery dance’’ is the name among the 
plains Indians for a dance — described as 
coral and agreeable—which announces the 

iscovery of game or of enemies. 

Among historical phrases occurring here 
are ‘‘ cipher dispatch,’’ denoting especially 
one of the telegrams purporting to ensure 
the election of Tilden in 1876; ‘‘ dispensary ”’ 
—a public saleroom in South Carolina where 
pure liquor is sold in certain quantities and 
not to be consumed on the premises, the pro- 
fits to go into the State treasury; ‘‘ Dixie,” 
for the Southern States, with ‘‘ Dixie’s 
land’? and Emmett’s well-known song—the 
origin of this word has not been ascertained 
by the compilers of the Dictionary ; ‘‘ Dollar 
of the Father ’’—the 4124 grain silver dollar, 
“used as a watch cry during the remonetiza- 
tion of 1877’ and claimed to be the coin 
acceptable in the original Republic; ‘‘ Don- 
key,’’ used as a symbol of the Democratic 
party after Thomas Nast’s cartoon in 1870. 
“ Dough-face ’? or ‘‘ Doeface ’’ was an inven- 
tion of John Randolph of Roanoke to design- 
at a northern Congressman who would allow 
African slavery to the south. Although 
“ dough-face ”? is given as first choice, with 
the meaning of pallor from fright, there 
seems some reason to favour the other spelling 











and explain the word as referring to the 
female deer ‘‘ frightened at her own shadow.”’ 
‘* Dred Scott ’’—the name of a Negro slave— 
goes back to 1857 and Chief Justice Taney’s 
decision that Dred Scott, being a Negro, could 
not claim the status of a citizen of the United 
States. For ‘‘ Drop letter” no quotation 
later than 1879 is given, so perhaps even in 
the most remote places the way of sending 
letters so indicated is now given up. They 
were given to people going in the direction of 
the address and ‘‘ dropped ’’ at the post office 
for delivery. The half-dozen or so columns 
devoted to ‘‘ Dutch ’’ and its derivatives com- 
prise a good deal of social history; it will be 
remembered that the word was used of 
German immigrants as well as of those from 
the Netherlands, 

‘* Divide,’’ as a substantive in the sense of 
watershed, is said in one quotation to belong 
to mining phraseology. It has a romantic 
sound; its use for ‘‘ the boundary between 
life and death ”’ seems to have arisen in the 
‘seventies. ‘‘ Dividing ridge’ evidently 
maintained itself during the nineteenth cen- 
tury as an equivalent. ‘‘ Dodgers’’ for 
handbills appear in Mr. Horwill’s ‘ Anglo- 
American Interpreter’; here we learn that 
the word came into this use in the ’eighties— 
in Dakota first as it appears. ‘‘ Dog” has 
several Indian associations—as in ‘‘ Dog 
dance”? an Indian dance which once cele- 
brated valiant deeds, and ‘‘ dog feast,’ a 
ceremonial feast at which dog-meat was par- 
taken of. ‘‘ Dog soldier,” signifies ‘‘ a fierce, 
and freq. a renegade”’ Indian of the plains 
and Rocky Mountains; such would unite and 
form an independent fighting band, Although 
the ‘‘dog-days’’ depend on astronomical 
calculations and are not year by year exactly 
the same, they seem to need closer definition 
than “‘ a period of very hot weather in July 
and August.”’ Sirius, fortunately, comes into 
a quotation. ‘‘ Dooryard ’’ is a word we have 
done without, though the thing it names 
seems to be what we less happily call a ‘‘front 

arden.” ‘‘ Dope’ (said to come from the 

utch doop, sauce) is used as with us for 
deleterious drugs, but it has another mean- 
ing which would be equally good derivative 
from doop, i.e., ‘‘ stuff,’ information, espe- 
cially ‘‘ exclusive ’’ information (‘‘ I knew a 
fellow on the inside and we used to pal around 
together and I got a lot of inside dope’’), 
a twentieth century use apparently. ‘‘ Dime ”’ 
is referred back to 1786; not till the later 
ninteenth-century had it made ‘dime 
museum” and ‘‘dime novel ’’—less cheap 
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than our ‘‘ penny,’’ but in usage sounding 


more 80. The ‘‘ Dismal,’’ or the ‘‘ Great 
Dismal,’’ as the name for the well-known 
swamp is quoted first from Byrd’s ‘ History 
of the Dividing Line’ of 1728; modern usage 
seems regularly to attach ‘‘swamp”’ to it. A 
curious use of ‘‘dingle’’ in New England 
and the Great Lakes makes it a storm door or 
protecting weather-shed, ‘‘ Dinky ”’ which 
with us means trim or dainty in American is 
apparently wholly contemptuous—‘‘ dinky 
little hole.’? We confess we were surprised to 
find that ‘‘ disgruntled’ is as old as 1682: 
“now chiefly U.S.’’ says the ‘O.E.D.’; the 
quotations show that it is still a living word 
there, and we think it has largely come back 
to us since the letter D in the ‘O.E.D.’ was 
completed. We notice that the old fashioned 
‘dish of coffee’? and ‘‘dish of tea’’ was 
still in use in America at the beginning of 
this century. An eighteenth-century word 
not marked as obsolete is ‘‘ disoblegiant’’ a 
carriage to hold only one or two persons. 
“The Dipper ” or ‘‘ Great Dipper ’’ for the 
seven chief stars in Ursa Major, and ‘‘ the 
Little Dipper ’’ for Ursa Minor, are fancies 
of the first half of the nineteenth century 
which the quotations seem to show started life 
‘out west ’’ and are now established. ‘‘ Dip- 

r’’ occurs also as—along with ‘‘ Dunker ”’ 
from the Ger. Tunker)—a name for a Bap- 
tist. ‘‘ Disciples ’’ is said to be another name 
for the Campbellites, ‘‘a Christian trini- 
tarian and congregational denomination 
founded by Alexander Campbell in 1809. It 
is interesting to note that, though there is no 
established Church in the United States, 
bodies who do not agree with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church there are still known as 
‘* Dissenters. ”’ 

The word “ district’? heads a number of 
interesting usages; in particular it denoted 
a territory of dimensions sufficient to form a 
state, though not yet raised to that standing. 
Thus, here are eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth-century quotations about Kentucky 
and Maine as ‘‘ districts.’’ which have since 
become states, while the expression ‘‘ District 
of Columbia ’’ is still used and has made the 
appellation ‘‘ District of Columbian ’’ for 
its inhabitants. ‘‘ Down east ’’ of Maine or 
New England seems to have come into vogue 
some time before 1820, ‘‘ Down-easter ’’ for a 
native of those parts being quoted from 1819. 
** Down town’”’ to denote the main business 
section of a town is a curious expression 





which we have once or twice heard in London 
English. We observed a quotation in which 
it has also something of the meaning of 
‘““ South”? or ‘‘ South-west.’’ “‘ Drawing-| 
room,’’ on the railways, means a private com. 
partment in a Pullman car; with ‘‘ car” 
added it now means a railway car consisting” 
in whole or in part of ‘‘ drawing-rooms.” 
We observed that in this definition the” 
English “‘ railway ’’ is used; does this not” 
sound as oddly in American ears as “ rail-> 
road ’’’ does in ours? The much-discussed 
“‘dude ” has not yet had its origin discoy= 
ered, which seems the more odd seeing that it 
appears but to date from the ‘eighties; 
Naren’s Magazine furnishes its first occur 
rence. It has the secondary meaning of an 
Easterner or city-bred man who comes to stay” 
at a ranch. ; 
The word ‘‘ egg ’’ has a curious definition? 
‘“ The well-known oval body produced by the 
domestic hen, and widely used as food.” 
Perhaps it is not really necessary for a dite 
tionary ‘‘on atorioa!. principles ’’ to be 
narrowly scientific. The quotations under 
‘b. In proverbial and folkloristic contexts” 
are interesting. ‘‘ Eagle,’’ ‘‘ Eastern Shore,” 
the various uses of ‘“‘election,’’ “ electri¢” 
chair” (with first quotation in the sense of 
a chair for execution of a criminal, 1889), 
and ‘‘ emperor’ as chief of an Indian tribe” 
may be mentioned as distinctive words, and 
with them ‘‘ elegant”’ in its, to us, curious 
but rather pleasing American uses. 
This part runs to 128 pages, the last page” 
being of the work, 


‘d 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 355 col. 2, line 5 from foot for” 
“ Wraybourn”’ read Wrayburn. ig 
At ante p. 356 col. 1 line 6 from ve for “John 
North” read John Westlock, and line 9 from™ 
foot for “in the eighteen-seventies ” 
in 1857. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact headii 
the numbers of tke series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tre Maxacer will be pleased to fe 
tree specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
tn send to him. Be 
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